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632 THE MONIST. 

words are interpreted in two different senses. And antinomies 
contain a truth but no real contradiction. 1 

The truth underlying the antinomies is preserved by the higher 
conception of God, the doctrine of the Overgod, which I preach, and 
by clearness of thought as to the meaning of infinitude and an 
elucidation of the true nature of free will. 

Editor. 



PROFESSOR VON GARBE ON THE JEWS OF MALABAR. 

In the April number of The Monist (p. 283) Mr. Wilfred H. 
Schoff asserts the probability of the tradition of the Jews of Mala- 
bar which claims that they had migrated to India in 68 A. D., to 
the number of 10,000, although he doubts whether there were so 
many of them. This tradition, however, is not "well attested" as 
Schoff says, but originated in the late Middle Ages. Also the 
"ancient" Cochin grant of Bhaskara Revivarman quoted by Fleet 
from the Epigr. Ind., Ill, 66, is a late copper-plate grant in the 
Tamil language. 

But to pass judgment on such things one must constantly bear 
in mind how important it is to regard all learned traditions (espe- 
cially late ones) of the Orient with a critical eye. 

Benjamin of Tudela only went as far as Persia in the second 
half of the twelfth century ; and although it may seem quite prob- 
able from his report and that of Marco Polo (end of the thirteenth 
century) that there were Jews in India in their time, this proves 
nothing for a thousand years earlier. Without trustworthy sources 
for the antiquity of Judaism in Malabar no definite conclusion can 
be reached. 

The possibility that Jews may have come to Malabar at quite 
an early date is not, to be sure, excluded ; but if they did come, it 
was not in large numbers but singly. In Abyssinia also, where the 
native Jews are black and speak an Agau language, and in Yemen, 
certainly only comparatively few have spread Judaism among the 
natives, just as in the case of the Christians. But Malabar is pretty 
distant from the starting-point of Jewish migration, and the Jews 
have never been a sea-faring people except once, and that was in 
Solomon's time under the protection of the Phenicians who served 

'The same subject has been discussed in my treatment of Kant's philos- 
ophy in connection with my translation of his Prolegomena. 
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as their guides. In order to judge the case in question, the analogy 
of the Thomas Christians is instructive. They were not baptized 
by an apostle as their own tradition recorded, but the sect originated 
at a much later time. 

The literature on the white and black Jews in Malabar might 
be considerably multiplied, but without throwing any light on the 
historicity of the native tradition. 

Tubingen, Germany. R. Garbe. 



MATHEMATICIANS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 

Jonathan Swift, in the second chapter of that part of Gulliver's 
Travels which describes Gulliver's third voyage, made Gulliver say 
of the mathematicians of Laputa: 

"They are very bad reasoners and vehemently given to oppo- 
sition unless when they happen to be of the right opinion, which 
is seldom their case. Imagination, fancy and invention they are 
wholly strangers to, nor have they any words in their language 
by which those ideas can be expressed ; the whole compass of their 
thoughts and mind being shut up within the two fore-mentioned 
sciences [mathematics and music]. 

"Most of them, and especially those who deal in the astronom- 
ical part, have great faith in judicial astrology although they are 
ashamed to own it publicly. But what I chiefly admired, and 
thought altogether unaccountable, was the strong disposition I ob- 
served in them towards news and politics, perpetually inquiring into 
public affairs, giving their judgments in matters of state, and pas- 
sionately disputing every inch of a party opinion. I have indeed 
observed the same disposition among most of the mathematicians 
I have known in Europe, although I could never discover the least 
analogy between the two sciences." 

Gulliver's Travels was published in 1726. In 1734 George 
Berkeley (1685-1753), the famous philosopher and Bishop of Cloyne 
in Ireland, published The Analyst, or a Discourse to an Infidel 
Mathematician, 1 the object of which was to show that the prin- 
ciples of the infinitesimal calculus are no clearer than, or perhaps 
not as clear as, the principles of Christianity. The "infidel mathe- 

*Cf. on this book and the controversy to which it gave rise M. Cantor, 
Vorlesungen tiber Geschichle der Mathematik, Vol. Ill, 2d. ed., Leipsic, 1901, 
pp. 737-746; Cf. Vol. IV (Leipsic, 1908; article by G. Vivanti, pp. 644, 648, 
649) for references to Berkeley on the subject of the theory of the compensa- 
tion of errors with Lagrange and Lazare Carnot. 



